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another. They would have been a foreign language,
and who can learn a foreign language, unless he has
a language of his own? We may acquire new lan-
guages from without: language and what it implies
must come from within. The same with religion.
Ask a missionary whether he can efficiently preach
the mysteries of Christianity to people who have
no idea of what religion is. All he can do is to
discover the few germs of religion which exist even
among the lowest savages, though hidden, it may be,
beneath deep layers of rubbish; to make them grow
afresh by tearing up the weeds that had choked them,
and then to wait patiently till the soil in which alone-
the natural seeds of religion can grow, may become fit
again to receive and to nurture the seeds of a higher

religion.

The predicate of GocL

If we approach the study of religion in this spirit,
the question whether man began with monotheism
or polytheism can never present itself. When man
has once arrived at a stage of thought where he can
call anything, be it one or many, God, he has
achieved more than half of his journey. He has
found the predicate God, and he has henceforth to
look for the subjects only to which that predicate is
truly applicable. What we want to know is, how-
man first arrived at the concept of the divine, and
out of what elements he framed it: afterwards only
comes the question how he was able to predicate the
divine of this or that, of the One or of the many.
Writers on religion1 speak of 'primitive men deifying

1 ' How strong soever may have been the religious feelings of the
primitive Aryans, however lively their sense of the supernatural, and